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a statute passed in England, and which had almost exclusive reference to that country. As Colonel Fullerton said in the House of Commons in the debate about Impey's impeachment, and as the Court of Directors had said before him, "If it was legal to hang Nandkumar on the statute of George II against forgery it would be equally just and proper to hang the Nabob of Bengal or the great Mogal and all his Court on the statue of James I against bigamy." It is a fact that this idea had startled the Hindus and Mahomedans immediately after Nandkumar's trial, and that Impey was at pains to allay their fears in replying in July 1775 to an address from them. He could then point out that it would be absurd, cruel and unjust to punish bigamy in India when the laws and religion of the country gave a sanction to it. But he found no such incongruity apparently in applying to India an English statute about forgery. Tet the law making forgery a capital offence was wholly alien to Hindoo ideas and was even no part of the old laws of England. Forgery by the common law of England was only a misdemeanour, and the first statute passed against it (that of Elizabeth) did not make it a capital offence. It was not till the establishment of the Bank of England in William the Third's reign that it was thought necessary to make forgery punishable with death.
Mr. Impey and some biographers of Hastings lay great stress on the fact that one Eadha Charan Mitter was convicted of forgery in 1765 and sentenced to death. Rightly viewed, however, this case is a precedent against the hanging of Nandkumar rather than one in favour of it. In Radha Charan's case the Government did exactly what Sir Elijah Impey should have done. They recommended a pardon and the result was that Radha Charan was not hanged. We learn, too, from Verelst who wrote before the case of Nandkumar that the proceedings in Radha Charan's case excited general alarm. The same author tells us that the Court which tried Radha Charan also made the Coventry act applicable 'to India and convicted a man under it. The decisions of such a Court were not precedents which the Westminster lawyers who sat in the Supreme Court were likely to follow with advantage.
It may be noted also that Radha Charan's case was not on all fours with Nandkumar's. His case did not occur between two Hindus, for his forgery was committed against an Armenian of the name of Soloman.
It has been stated by the author of two interesting articles on Kaudkumar In the Englishman that his name appears in the list or those who petitioned for Radha Charan's pardon. The inference, of course, is that he knew of the conviction and should have takeu warning. 1 believe, however, that his name does not opcur and